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DISCUSSION. 

DURATION AND VALUE. 

In the third of his illuminating studies of French temporalism, 1 
Professor Lovejoy draws a contrast between Pillon's and Bergson's 
account of the misrepresentations brought about in our notion of 
time by the influence of the idea of space. According to Pillon, real 
time as actually experienced is a sequence of discrete states, and the 
view that it is rather a continuous flux is due to the confusion with 
it of spatial metaphors ; according to Bergson, duration in its absolute 
purity is a continuous flux, but is presented to us in conceptual thought 
as discontinuous because of "the improper transference of the at- 
tribute of discreteness from space to time." 

Later on in the same article Professor Lovejoy calls our attention 
to a similar contradiction within the most recently published works 
of William James, which at one point accept the Bergsonian view 
of a continuous real time, and at another the Pillonian view of a dis- 
crete real time. In A Pluralistic Universe we are told that "our 
sensible experiences — come to us in drops. Time itself comes in 
drops." That this is not merely the final mature conclusion of 
James's thought on the matter becomes evident when we quote from 
his Psychology 2 the statements: "In the experience of watching empty 
time flow ... we tell it off in pulses. We say 'now! now! now!' or 
we count 'more! more! more!' as we feel it bud. This composition 
out of units of duration is called the law of time's discrete flow." 

Before commenting upon these diverse pronouncements let me 
refer briefly to the two basic principles of Professor Bergson's phi- 
losophy. These are (i) his doctrine of Intuition, and (2) his doctrine 
of Duration. Metaphysics alone, he claims, brings us in actual touch 
with reality, because by means of the intuitive method which meta- 
physics uses we not only approach, but enter into, penetrate, and 
become reality; whereas the positive sciences, which have for their 
problem the analysis of objects by means of concepts, can never give 
us more than an abstract and artificial translation of reality in sym- 
bolic terms. "Metaphysics," he says "is the science which claims 
to dispense with symbols." 8 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. XXI, pp. 527 et seq. 

2 Briefer Course, p. 282. 

8 Introduction to Metaphysics, Hulme's translation, p. 9. 
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Now the reality which we can most surely and readily know in this 
"absolute" metaphysical way is our own personality. The self of 
scientific psychology is a necessarily artificial construct of discon- 
tinuous mental states, symbols only of the real inner life, abstracted 
from the stream of living thought for the purposes of scientific analysis. 
The true personality with which metaphysics deals, on the other hand, 
is that which endures — nothing else; and to know this true self, we 
must live it. 

Now my motive in formulating this exposition does not consist 
primarily in an interest in the theories of Bergson, Pillon, and James 
for their own sake, however genuine such an interest may be: rather 
does it consist in an interest (1) in pointing out a certain analogy that 
subsists between these theories and those of Professor Munsterberg 1 
and others as to the relation between metaphysics and psychology, 
and (2) in applying this analogy to the problem of continuous or 
discrete time. 

The purpose of scientific psychology, says Munsterberg, is to 
describe the self as an object, a complex content of mental states, to 
analyze this content into its elements, and ultimately to explain its 
phenomena causally; so far Bergson and Munsterberg are at one. 
Metaphysics, on the other hand, says Munsterberg, treats the self 
as subject, as an inner life to be shared and lived with, and seeks 
to interpret the meaning and value of that life, and ultimately to 
appreciate it ; substitute the idea of intuition for that of appreciation, 
and again Bergson and Munsterberg are at one. Both agree that 
analysis, classification, causal explanation are the problems of science, 
and that they are all artificial and abstract; both agree that what 
one calls 'appreciation' and the other 'intuition' is the aim of meta- 
physics, and that this and this only gives us reality. 

As for the second point, experimental psychology leaves us in little 
doubt as to the truth of Pillon's view and that of James's Psychology 
as to the discrete, ' budlike ' nature of the time experience as a matter 
of introspection, of psychological observation and analysis. But this 
is no more an adequate representation of the true inner life of man 
than a sensational, affectional, or relational element is a true part of 
that inner life. As Professor Bergson has it, the latter is but a partial 
expression of the self, not a component part of it. From the point of 
view of Value, or the essential nature of the self, then, Professor 
Bergson's view of a continuous duration would seem more true. 
Duration, in other words, as Bergson uses that term — la durSe rbelle 
■ — is not the scientific fact or time-perception, but the Value or sub- 
1 See his Psychology and Life (1898), Psychotherapy (1909), The Eternal Values 
(1909). 
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jective significance of that fact as an expression of the continuous 
purpose of the self. 

One thing only need be added to correct a slight dislocation, as it 
were, in the Bergsonian doctrine of the problem of metaphysics. 
Intuition, or the appreciation of life (i. e., actual living) is not meta- 
physics, but rather the standpoint from which metaphysics starts; 
and metaphysics itself is a reflection upon the appreciative experience, 
rather than the appreciative act itself. Accepting this, the Bergsonian 
polemic against the intellect falls to the ground, even if we adhere to 
the doctrine of the artificial nature of concepts. Philosophy is a 
matter of intellectual activity, but intellectual activity exercised upon 
values to be appreciated rather than upon facts of observation. In 
moments of aesthetic contemplation, of close social comradeship, and 
of religious communion alone do we appreciate the value of life, and 
in these moments alone do we truly live. Metaphysics is an in- 
tellectual interpretation of life; it is not life. To find, to know, and 
to live reality we must transcend both the scientific and the meta- 
physical uses of the intellect, which can never give us reality, but only 
the conditions and relationships of reality, Science, in short, analyzes 
life, metaphysics interprets life, but only life lives. 

Jared S. Moore. 
Western Reserve University. 

IN REPLY TO PROFESSOR SCHAUB. 

In his discussion of "Hegel's Criticisms of Fichte's Subjectivism," 1 
Professor Schaub has criticized at some length my interpretation of 
Fichte. The Editor of the Review has courteously given me space 
for a brief reply. 

Professor Schaub does not mention the fact that I recognized in 
Fichte some leaning toward subjectivism. I tried to show that there 
are two conflicting tendencies in his thought, one of which involves 
some subjectivism. Professor Schaub would probably urge, however, 
that, even at the best, Fichte's principle is not a true unity of thought 
and being. Upon this point, I think, there is more room for difference 
of opinion than he recognizes. The interpretation of Fichte is not 
easy, and no one can be quite sure that he has read the philosopher 
aright. Professor Schaub practically bases his argument upon the 
earlier writings. But much in the later works suggest that Fichte 
conceives his principle as unity of thought and being, and he himself 
often declares that this is what he meant from the first. Of course 
his view may have changed radically without his knowing it; but under 
the circumstances — the criticism to which he was subjected — it is 

• This journal, Vol. XXI, pp. 566 ff.; Vol. XXII, pp. I7ff. 



